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1st. That there may frequently be observed cases of disintegration which are not referable to a softening or weakening of the stone by the dissolving away or the chemical alteration of portions of itself, but in which the crumbling is to be attributed to a disruptive force possessed by crystalline matter in solidifying itself in pores or cavities from liquid permeating the stone.
2nd. That in the cases in question the crumbling away of the stones, when not such as is caused by the freezing of water in pores, usually occurs in the greatest degree at places to which, by the joint agency of moisture and evaporation, saline substances existing in the stones are brought and left to crystallize.
3rd. That the solidification of crystalline matter in porous stones, whether that be ice formed by freezing from water, or crystals of salts formed from their solutions, usually produces disintegration—not, as is implied in the views commonly accepted on this subject, by expansion of the total volume of the liquid and crystals jointly, producing a fluid pressure in the pores—but, on the contrary, by a tendency of crystals to increase in size when in contact with a liquid tending to deposit the same crystalline substance in the solid state, even where, to do so, they must push out of their way the porous walls of the cavities in which they are contained, and even though it be from liquid permeating these walls that they receive the materials for their increase.
40.   ON GEOUND OR ANCHOR ICE AND ITS EFFECTS IN THE ST LAWRENCE.
[Printed from MS. of paper read at Natural History and Philosophical Society, Belfast, 7tli May, 1862.]
[An abstract by myself was printed in the Whig and reissued in the Proceedings. J. T. It was reprinted in the Philosophical Magazine, Vol. xxiv. 1862, pp. 241—4]
IF we watch the progress of the freezing and subsequent thawing, of a pond or lake of still water, we may find no indications of powerful action in the ice. Everything seems dead and passive. The stiff covering of ice forms itself and disappears without perhaps breaking a bulrush or a blade of grass which it may have held in its firm grasp, or disturbing perceptibly a pebble which it may have enclosed; and, when a few days or weeks have elapsed,